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is continual experimentation. The growing painter will " only in early 
manhood and middle life imperatively need some time of solitude in 
which to think out the problems of his profession and it is just then that 
the pleasures of the world are wont to be most importunate and most 
acceptable." The future of painting will depend partly on this freedom 
at middle age, mainly on the decrease in number of purchasable " treasures 
of the past," on the framing of pictures, on the exercise of rigorous selec- 
tion on the part of the artist, and on his power to deviate just enough 
from accepted tradition to be fresh without being foreign. What is fun- 
damentally demanded of him is that he shall not give way to popular 
prejudice and sacrifice " decoration " to " significance " or vice versa. He 
must be neither a carpet-weaver nor an illustrator; he must be an artist, 
i. e., he must give his picture a decorative quality "fitting that picture 
alone, arising naturally out of the particular thoughts and things with 
which it deals, and incapable of being transferred wholesale and applied 
to some other subject." And this, pictures can not be by being mere 
decorations in spots or colored photographs. Neither " values " alone 
nor mere " finish " determines excellence ; it is determined by the right 
use of these as instruments of high emotion. A good picture is " personal 
experience emphasized by emotion in terms of decoration." 

H. M. Kallen. 
Harvard University. 

The Harveian Oration on Experimental Psychology and Hypnotism. 

George H. Savage. London: Henry Frowde. 1909. 

Dr. Savage's oration is of interest to American science, not because 
the address makes a substantial contribution to our knowledge of experi- 
mental psychology or of hypnotism, but because it may be regarded as an 
index of the stage of development of British medicine. 

About half of the oration Dr. Savage devotes to a sketch of Harvey's 
life and times. Seventeenth-century England contributed little intelli- 
gence to medical science. The separation of the medical profession from 
the enervating control of the church had only begun, with the result that 
human ailments were still given a " spiritual " interpretation, and their 
cure was still sought in charlatanism, legerdemain, and witchcraft. 
Harvey, who was regarded as a crack-brained iconoclast because of his 
independent methods of investigation and his original theories, and 
who, notwithstanding that fact, displayed unceasing tolerance, was an 
oasis of exemplary fertility in an arid desert of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Despite the lack of sympathy of his contemporaries, which at times 
amounted to hostility, he concentrated his energies in the service of scien- 
tific truth with unwavering industry and unusual singleness of purpose. 
He had but one aim — to know nature — and but one principle — to believe 
all those conclusions, and only those, to which his reason led him. 

Such open-mindedness Dr. Savage urges his professional brethren to 
entertain toward experimental psychology and hypnotism. Too prevalent 
is the feeling in the profession in Great Britain " that experimental psy- 
chology is hardly likely to reward those who are devoting their lives to it 
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. . . and . . . that men of promise are wasting their energies on what will 
be of little service either to psychology or to medicine." Too general he 
finds the belief that hypnotism is some sort of "faith cure." Experi- 
mental psychology is of importance because it "has shown us how to 
measure definitely the reactions of the senses to their surroundings, and 
at the same time it has shown us how readily some of the senses may be 
deceived, leaving us with an open mind for things at present undefined " ; 
and because only patient experimental research will reveal the compli- 
cated variations of human personality. 

Hypnotism, which Dr. Savage seems to regard as identical with psy- 
chotherapy, he believes to be of general scientific interest and of particular 
value to medicine. The objections that hypnotism is "mysterious" and 
" dangerous " he dismisses as irrelevant, inasmuch as all treatment con- 
tains an element of mystery for the patient, and as hypnotism has proved, 
when used intelligently, to be of considerable therapeutic value. Many 
facts concerning hypnotism have already been established. Physical sen- 
sibility has been both suspended temporarily and heightened by its use, 
and such mental functions as memory have been stimulated. It has been 
useful in alleviating pain, in producing sleep, and in surgical operations. 
It has done exceptionally good service in the treatment of mental 
obsessions. 

The aim of this oration — to dispel the conservatism that befogs the 
British medical mind — is certainly commendable. The substance of the 
address, however, is rather meager. In the section devoted to experi- 
mental psychology no distinction is made between the abnormal and the 
normal branches of the science. No mention is made of the many facts 
established by the researches of Bernheim, Binet, Janet, Freud, Prince, 
and Sidis in the one field, or of Wundt, James, Ebbinghaus, Lange, 
Miinsterberg, and Titchener in the other. All that we find is a few 
matter-of-fact statements about the privacy of one's mental states or the 
fundamental unity of the sensations, which statements, in addition to 
being commonplace, are so scant in content as to total only four out of 
the forty-four pages that comprise the printed copy of the oration. The 
section on hypnotism, though lengthier than the one on experimental 
psychology, is largely historical or generally descriptive in nature. Dr. 
Savage endeavors to emphasize the therapeutic importance of hypnotism 
by citing actual results; but so embryonic is psychotherapy in England 
that he is able to summon to his aid only such facts as are patent to the 
average continental or American psychopathologist. 

The condition of psychotherapy in Great Britain — judged by this 
oration — is little short of deplorable. It is not that Dr. Savage is not 
sincere and open-minded enough. The difficulty is with the rank and 
file of the profession who are so conservative that a Harveian oration 
must degenerate into a plea that scientific men should not reject new 
truth simply because it is new! May his sincerity fertilize the sterile 
soil upon which he has strewn rather unpromising seed! 

M. J. Wessel. 
Brown Univebsitt. 



